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seeking impulses are not the strongest human motives. . . . Self has never 
been able to inspire the devotion which unselfish ends have called forth " (p. 
305). Questions and difficulties increase when one turns from the account 
of the indispensability of Christianity as the motivating power to the thesis 
that social science must furnish the program of action. The term social 
science, however, is used so variously and so loosely as to make criticism 
in this matter impossible within the compass of a brief notice. 

To the present reviewer the author's account of the nature of Christi- 
anity is not convincing in its historical aspects and, in its philosophical 
implications, seems erroneous and religiously pernicious, however closely 
in accord with much of the current preaching. 

It should be said, however, that the author doubtless aimed not so much 
at rigid scholarship, the increase of scientific knowledge, or philosophic 
truth, as at the promotion of reform in the religious thinking and practice 
of those individuals and organizations who are still enmeshed in the ways 
of medievalism or of the subsequent individualistic outlook. And this 
aim he has carried out with an effectiveness that merits high commen- 
dation. 

Edward L. Schaub. 
Northwestern University. 

A Student's Philosophy of Religion. By William Kelley Wright. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1922. — pp. xii, 472. 

As the title indicates, the interest of this book is primarily pedagogical. 
It grew out of a series of class-room lectures given at Cornell University 
from 1913 to 1916, and was put in form at the request of the original 
hearers. But in adapting himself to the undergraduate, the author has not 
sacrificed the scholar's concern for exact and copious use of authorities. 
He directs the beginner on from the simple explanations and descriptions 
of the text to the great traditional sources: the scriptures of the various 
religions, the Church fathers, the mystics, and to such significant contem- 
porary writers as Wundt, Durkheim, Fowler, Westermarck, Frazer, Kings- 
ley, Robertson Smith — to mention only a few of the scores of names appear- 
ing in the twenty-two pages of references and notes. 

The subject-matter falls into three main divisions : Religion and the Con- 
servation of Values ; Religion and the Self ; and Religion and Reality. The 
content of the first part is drawn mainly from anthropology and the com- 
parative study of religions ; of the second from psychology, and of the third 
from metaphysics. The last part is the attempted answer to the question 
that the student asks first: Is religion true? But this question, the author 
says, cannot be answered until the origin and development of belief and cus- 
tom have been traced and characteristic experiences analyzed. Thus tha 
account begins with " religion in its lowest terms " among the Australians 
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and ;Todas when the behavior described is scarcely recognizable as religion 
in our sense of the word. This is followed by a description of fetiches, 
amulets, ghosts, magic, and the evolution of deities, sacrifice, and prayer. 
The religions of civilized peoples, as Buddhism, Brahminism, Judaism, 
and Christianity, are set forth with conscientious impartiality. As against 
thirteen chapters in the first part of the book, only four are devoted to 
the psychology of religion. The student is first given a slight back- 
ground of recent opinion on the nature of the subconscious, suggestion, 
sympathy, etc., and he is then told more particularly of the role of the 
subconscious in adolescent awakenings and of the nature of prayer and 
ecstasy. The curiosities and abnormalities of religious practice such as 
glossolalia and stigmatization are briefly described and related to the nor- 
mal phenomena. In part three the author returns to the student's original 
question, Is religion true? and outlines the arguments for and against the 
existence of God, Human Freedom, and Immortality, and connects the 
argument with the positions of contemporary philosophical 'schools.' 

The book is, however, more than a compilation of facts and opinions; it 
expresses, partly explicitly and partly implicitly, a single point of view. 
Whatever the matter in hand, whether the interpretation of conversion 
or of the existence of God, the writer always gives his own conclusions, 
and they are uniformly moderate and liberal. His attitude is distinctly 
favorable to orthodox enlightened Christianity, and is thus more construc- 
tive than that of a writer like Dr. Leuba. But the idea which gives funda- 
mental unity to the book is the definition of religion : " Religion is the 
endeavor to secure the conservation of socially recognized values through 
specific actions that are believed to evoke some agency different from the 
ordinary ego of the individual, or from other merely human beings, and 
that imply a feeling of dependence upon this agency" (p. 47). This 
definition is, I believe, crucial for one's estimate of the speculative value 
of the work. Attention is focused on the utility and drawn away from 
the esthetic quality of this supreme human function. "The differences 
between religion and art are so great that confusion is not likely to occur. 
Religious endeavor in sacrifice and prayer is never exactly exclusively an 
end in itself; it is for the sake of future spiritual or material benefits" 
(p. 55)- Of course, it goes without saying that the utilities emphasized 
are " the highest values known to man in his personal life and social rela- 
tionships" (p. 56), but this does not alter the fact that religion is through- 
out conceived of as for the sake of some reward, and the pragmatic view 
leads to unfortunate suggestions, as in the following: "The problem for 
the adolescent is therefore to secure for himself an adequate enlargement 
of the religious sentiment, so that the religion of his elders may truly be- 
come his religion, so that he may share, in their public worship and get 
out of it what they do" (p. 240 italics mine). The author argues that if a 
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religious experience were an end in itself it would degenerate into pleasure 
in the narrow sense of thrills. But the concept ' end ' has to be interpreted 
in this setting a= comprehensively as the concept ' means.' Is not the whol« 
question as to whether religion is the one thing or the other an artificial 
one? Anything that could be designated as either a religious end or 
means would seem to be an episode, more or less essential, in the indivisible 
unity of the devoted life, and the value of this whole scarcely to be weighed 
in terms of anything outside itself. On the whole, however, Dr. Wright's 
interpretation of religion is as adequate, and as sensitive to the precise quali- 
ties of experiences, as a theory which makes of it a specialty and not a 
universal experience akin to art (see p. 115), could well be. For example, 
he insists on the difference between true prayer and " other means of 
tapping subconscious energy" (p. 266), and between the Christian mystic's 
experience and hypnotism and suggestion (p. 294). 

Katherine Gilbert. 
Durham, N. C. 

Benedetto Croce: An Introduction to His Philosophy. By Raffaello Piccoli. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1922. — pp. x, 31s. 

In reading a book like this it is natural to recall Hegel's saying that the 
obligation a great man lays upon his time is that of understanding him. 
It is perhaps seldom that this obligation is fulfilled; even the disciples of 
the great man are likely to seize upon certain of his striking words and to 
interpret his doctrine in a one-sided way that prevents it from having a 
free course in the life of the time. This was notably true in the case of 
Hegel himself, and it has also been on the whole exemplified in the case of 
Croce. Signor Piccoli in his Preface tells of the enthusiasm aroused in 
Italy by the appearance of Croce's main works between the years 1900- 
1910. " To the generation who opened the eyes of their intellect in the 
dawn of the century, he had revealed what seemed to be the only safe path 
between the two precipices of a pseudo-scientific materialism on one hand, 
and of a mysticism on the other, which in all its many forms . . . could not 
be anything less than an abdication of thoughts for the sake of the emo- 
tions" (p. 4). He himself, however, had passed beyond the stage of first 
enthusiasm before writing his book, having studied in England for some 
years and afterwards taken part in the war. When he was invited by the 
publishers during a visit to America to write an exposition of Croce's ideas, 
he found it necessary to make a new study of the writings of this author 
and to reconstruct for himself the whole system. The result is that, while 
still convinced of the profound significance of Croce's ideas, Signor Piccoli 
is able to look at the system he is expounding in an objective and critical 
way, with an appreciation of its difficulties' and the weakness of certain of 
its principles. This appears not from any external criticism, but rather 



